INTELLIGENCE TESTS

school curriculum at an earlier age, thus enabling the
children to enter High School or College one or two or
even three years earlier than usual. As this may lead to
plunging them into the companionship of more mature
pupils too suddenly, others prefer to have, for this group,
not an accelerated but an enriched programme, so that
while traversing the same main route as the normal group,
and at the same rate, they find time to deviate into numerous
interesting byways of study.

In such classes or groups of bright pupils different methods
of teaching are found possible and desirable,1 for with the
cleverer children much more abstract statements of funda-
mental principles can be given, projects can be planned
which involve their application, and independent attempts
at solution can be anticipated on the part of the children.
This is, in short, the Heuristic method so forcibly urged
yeazs ago by Professor Henry E. Armstrong; and the most
delightful account of it is in his little book in which he
describes the researches which were earned out by a group
of children whose curiosity was provoked by the story of
the monkey which refused to be drowned. Although the
stone tied round its neck was too heavy for it to lift on
land, yet at the bottom of the lake it picked the stone
up and walked ashore. With the less intelligent children,
on the other hand, the matter to be learned has to be
broken into smaller units, and these have to be practised
separately. Much more drill work is required. For the
least intelligent of all a curriculum largely composed of
handwork is appropriate.

Intelligence Tests have also been used in lieu of College
Entrance Examinations. Columbia College, of Columbia
University in New York, has for some years employed
the Thorndike Test for this purpose, and has a considerable

1 See, for example, S. A. Courtis reported by Rugg, in Ttoenty-Third
Year Book of the American National Society for the Study of Education,
1924, p. 103.
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